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From the Editor 


_ When asked, as most Latinos/as are often asked, questions about our 


cd ds 


identity, the answers are not always simple. It is often difficult to answer 
when asked: “where are you from?” Do they mean where I live now or 
my country of origin? Are they inquiring as to my nationality or my 
identity? Even defining how we see ourselves is difficult. Are we 
Mexican, Cuban, Puerto Rican, Dominican, Salvadoran, etc? Or are we 
defined by our linguistic identity or by forced ethnic identity such as 
Hispanic, Latino/a, etc.? Because we exists at the crossroads of various 
identities, it is often difficult to define who we are. In a sense, we defy 
categories. And maybe that is as it should be. To be labeled, defined, 
and identified subjects us to the power of those who define us. In a 
sense, this is part of the reason for God's refusal to be named. We, too, 
in a sense are simply who we are. 

In this issue, we explore some of the shifting paradigms of the 
identity of Latinos/as. First, Dr. Hjamil A. Martínez-Vázquez, who is an 
Assistant Professor of Religion at Texas Christian University, challenges 
some of the basic assumptions regarding Latino/a identity by exploring 
the rapidly growing segment of Latino/a converts to Islam. Second, Dr. 
Daniel A. Rodríguez, Associate Professor of Religion and Hispanic 
Studies at Pepperdine University, challenges the traditional models of 
ministry to Latinos/as as Spanish speaking immigrants exploring how 
linguistic, cultural, and socio-economic factors have led to the 
development of new paradigms. In both instance, these authors 
challenge the common definitions and force us to realize that our 
identity is a complex reality that often defies facile categorization. 
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Conversion and the Re-construction of Identity: 
The Case of U.S. Latina/o Muslims 


Hjamil A. Martinez-Vazquez 


For years, I had wondered why U.S. Latina/os would convert to 
Islam, and finally I began to read about it. Finding materials was not 
always easy because, as Juan Galvan states, “Most information on Latino 
Muslims comes from Latino Muslim organizations instead of academia, 
which has essentially ignored them.” Given the absence of 
major academic research exploring U.S. Latina/o Muslims, these 
Muslims’ voices have been mostly absent from discussions about U.S. 
Latina/o identities. Magazine articles have explored the social location 
of U.S. Latina/o Muslims within the larger Muslim community, but my 
interest resides in the analysis of the ways in which Muslims construct 
their U.S. Latina/o identities. Furthermore, since Latina/o religious 
experience in the United States up until now has largely assumed 
Christianity as the de facto religion, this article brings a whole new 
perspective to studies in this area. In the pages that follow, I introduce 
some of the aspects about the role conversion plays in the re- 
construction of identity by U.S. Latina/o Muslims, which in itself 
challenges the traditional discourses about U.S. Latina/o religious experi- 
ences. 

U.S. Latina/o Muslims constitute a group in its nascent stages; 


they are only beginning to construct their identities. While the — 


American Muslim Council estimated that in 1997 there were 40,000 
Latina/o Muslims in the United States, and while as recently as 2006, 
Ali Khan, national director of the American Muslim Council in 
Chicago, claimed that this number had increased five-fold to 200,000, 
most current conservative estimates suggest that the U.S. Latina/o 
Muslim population is somewhere between 50,000 and 75,000. Not 
surprisingly, the densest populations of U.S. Latina/o Muslims can be 


1 14 173 el Y ” . . 
Juan Galván, “Who are Latino Muslims?,” Islamic Horizons (July/August 2008), 
30. 
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found in cities with higher U.S. Latino populations, like New York, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles. Though there are a number of U.S. 
Latina/o Muslims who were born into Islam, for the most part this 
community is made up of converts. Juan Galván, executive director of 


_ the Latino American Da’wah Organization (LADO), describes this 


community, 


Interestingly, Latinas are more willing to convert 
than Latinos, many of whom are too afraid to change. 
According to Samantha Sanchez’s research, most 
converts are college-educated, between the ages of 20 
and 30, and female. By far, the vast majority of Latino 
Muslims are Sunni. According to LADO’s outgoing 
SLM project, most Latino Muslims are married and have 
more than one child. As is true of most Latino 
families, Latino Muslim families are traditionally larger - 
than their American counterparts, which helps explain 
the community’s rapid growth. It is not only about — 
individuals converting; it is about entire families 
‘embracing Islam.” 


While this is by no means a homogeneous. group, U.S. Latina/o 
converts do share common conditions of marginalization and 
stereotyping, or simply invisibility, both within their own ethnic/racial 
group as well as within the broader society. Their religious affiliation 
has opened the door to confront these conditions and has brought 
people together in community. This paradigm reflects what other U.S. 
Latina/o communities usually experience when they arrive in the 
United States. Being misplaced, out of place, such individuals feel a 
sense of anomie, but they often find support within religious 
organizations that share their national or ethnic identity, including 
language, thus providing them with a community that offers 


nourishment and a sense of belonging. U.S. Latina/os who have 


converted to Islam likewise had typically felt religious anomie and 


2 Juan Galvan, “Who are Latino Muslims?,” /slamic Horizons (July/August 2008), 


29, 
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disenchantment within Catholicism or other Christian churches but 
after their conversion they create organizations, albeit sometimes 
virtual, that allow them to build and become part of a community. 

The condition of marginalization situates U.S. Latina/os as Other 
within U.S. society. Consequently, the community can either attempt to 
assimilate into the mainstream or dis-cover a cultural memory to serve 
in the construction of identities different from that of the mainstream.” 
This decision—to assimilate or to resist—determines the way members 
of the community see and re-interpret representations of the past: 
either following traditional histories that leave them without a voice, or 
confronting those histories with new interpretations that allow new 
voices into the historical discourses. These new interpretations, 
available through the act of remembering, allow those outside of the 
mainstream to transform their condition of being objects of history and 
become historical subjects. _Remembering becomes a process of 
reshaping the community’s past. Recovering a cultural memory can 
thus lead to new perceptions of identities. Following theologian 
Jeanette Rodriguez and anthropologist Ted Fortier, I understand 
cultural memory as “transmit[ting] an experience rooted in history that 
has reached a culturally definitive, potentially transformative status.” 
This transformative status happens when individuals recover the stories 
that have been hidden by the official history imposed by those in 
power, and when they use these voices as a key source in the process of 
their identity construction. Identity construction, as the act of 
remembering, needs to be understood as a process that evolves; it is 
never fixed but is always being transformed. Religious experiences 


* As I have stated elsewhere concerning “dis-covery”: “It serves the marginal, the 
subaltern, in the quest for an identity, a self-identity, different from that which has 
been placed upon her/him by the people who covered up the memory. It is a way of 
breaking away from the colonial heritage imposed on knowledge.” [Hjamil A. 
Martinez-Vazquez, “Dis-covering the Silences: A Postcolonial Critique of U.S. 
Religious Historiography,” Nuevas Voces/New Voices: Horizons in US 
Hispanic/Latino(a) Theology, ed. Benjamin Valentin (Cleveland: The Pilgrim Press, 
2003), 55.] Thus, I use “dis-covery” here to suggest a process of un-covering that which 
has been covered up by history and by those in power. 

* Jeanette Rodriguez and Ted Fortier, Cultural Memory: Resistance, Faith, and 
Identity (Austin: University of Texas Press, 2007), 12. 
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inform this process through the act of cultural memory because through 
these experiences, U.S. Latina/os create connections between the 
present condition and that past, which have been hidden. This applies 
to U.S Latina/o Christian and U.S. Latina/o Muslims alike, even though 
their respective “experiences rooted in history” may be different. 

After conversion—the path through which most U.S. Latina/o 
Muslims come to Islam—Latina/o Muslims in the United States follow 
a process in the construction of their identity comparable to the one 
other U.S. Latina/os experience. The process of identity construction is 
based on the dis-covery of cultural memory through religious 
experience. This dis-covery points to the fact that the act of 
remembering is not only an individual and social activity; it also 
incorporates a cultural aspect which in turns adds a dimension of “lived 
experience” to the representations of the past, much like a ritual does. 
Through the use of cultural memory, history is no longer a narrative of 
the past in a vacuum, but a link between the past and the present. This 
means that people look at themselves as part of a history while focusing 
on “passing on” (or transmitting) that history, those memories, to other 
members of their family or community. For example, U.S. Latina/o 
Muslims use cultural memory to look at the history of Muslim Spain as 
the source of those dis-covered cultural memories that serve in the 
process of identity construction. As reporter Lisa Viscidi finds, “Many 
Latinos who convert to Islam believe they are reclaiming their lost 
Muslim and African heritage—which they view more positively than 
the legacy of Catholicism.” 

But, before U.S. Latina/o Muslim begin using cultural memory to 
dis-cover the narratives of the past they address their personal 
narratives and how conversion allows them to re-construct their 
identity. Juan Galvan, executive director of the Latino” American 
Dawah Organization, argues that in developing a Latina/o Muslim 
identity, U.S. Latina/o Muslims “must strive to incorporate our culture 


= 


> Lisa Viscidi, “Latino Muslims a Growing Presence in America,” Washington 
Report on Middle East Affairs, June 2003, 


http://www.wrmea.com/archives/june2003/0306056.html. 
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by defining what Islam is and how our culture can adapt to it This 
correctly identifies what may be the essence of the process of re- 
identification that U.S. Latina/o Muslims go through after conversion: a 
re-construction of their identity based upon their culture and their 
newfound religion. The experiences of anomie and marginalization 
that result from their conversion push U.S. Latina/o Muslims to search 
for sources that help not only to explain how their religious experience 
fits their culture, but how their culture fits that religious experience. 

This initial paradigm is based upon the importance of cultural 
memory and historical consciousness. The conversion to Islam offers 
the opportunity for U.S. Latina/o Muslims to “remember” history in 
order to try and makes sense of their culture and religion as non- 
exclusive aspects. In other words, because U.S. Latina/os are mostly 
identified for their Catholic (or at least Christian) roots, U.S. Latina/o 
Muslims feel pressure to seek beyond that label and find an identity 
that puts together their ethnic (or national) characteristics and their 
religious experience. As an outsider, it seemed to me that the members 
of this community do not have a choice as they are forced to re-identify 
themselves. I am not just simply alluding to the changes that 
conversion brings like eating habits, changing one”s name, or wearing 
the hijab; 1 am talking about the process through which U.S. Latina/o 
Muslims have to re-invent themselves as people. Conversion, thus, 
implies a change in worldview not just a transformation of practices. 
As Rebecca Sachs Norris acknowledges, “Conversion involves not just 
adopting a set of ideas but also converting to and from an embodied 
worldview and identity.”? Since U.S. Latina/o Muslim converts for the 
most part were raised within a particular Christian worldview that has 


(in multiple and different ways) informed the development of most 


U.S. Latina/o identities, it is important for them to confront that 
historical consciousness and dis-cover a new cultural memory that 
serves as the core of their process of construction of new identities. 


5 Juan Galvan, “FQAs about Latino Muslims,” The Latino Muslim Voice 
(October-December 2002), http://www. latinodawah.org/newsletter/oct-dec2k2.html. 

7 Rebecca Sachs Norris, “Converting to What? Embodied Culture and the 
Adoption of New Beliefs,” in The Anthropology of Religious Conversion, ed. Andrew 
Buckser and Stephen D. Glazier (Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 2003), 171. 
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Identity 


What is identity? Is it developed individually or through a 
group? How many identities can one have? Which one is the most 
important for a particular group: is it one’s national, racial, ethnic, 
religious, cultural, or gender identity, or something else entirely? 
These questions have no one possible answer but rather many that 
come from different perspectives. These identities, whether self- 
created or imposed, are connected to labels and stereotypes fashioned 
in order to group, define, and shape individuals or communities for the 
sake of silencing or giving voice. As philosopher Kwame Anthony 
Appiah writes, “Once labels are applied to people, ideas about people 
who fit the label come to have social and psychological effects. In 
particular, these ideas shape the ways people conceive of themselves and 
their projects.”* In this sense, labels are intrinsically tied not only 
to the way people see themselves but also to how they act.’ The 
presuppositions embedded within the labels influence their 
understanding of their history and social location. For example, when 
children are repeatedly told that they are lazy or dumb, they start 
believing it and their self-esteem is affected because the label becomes 
real in their minds. Thus, labels play “a role in shaping the way the 
agent makes decisions about how to conduct a life, in the process of the 
construction of one’s identity.” 

Identity is best understood in light of social contact and human 
interaction, and as a cultural phenomenon, grounded in the 
interpretation of the past. Individual identities and collective identities 
are interrelated for they both constitute “a basic component of social 
life, of social order — like power and economic relations — which have 
indeed been continually interwoven with economic and power 


$ Kwame Anthony Appiah, The Ethics of Identity (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 2005), 66. - 


? Ibid. 
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processes and relations.” As a social component of everyday life, 


identity has been understood for the most part in light of social systems 
of representations (labels). This view implies that individuals and 
communities self-identify based on these labels and that these 
identifications may become fixed, rather than being open to evolution. 
But as cultural theorist Stuart Hall finds, “Identity is not as transparent or 
unproblematic as we think.”** It is linked to social and cultural 
aspects, and for that matter it is always evolving. Hall continues, 
“Perhaps instead of thinking of identity as an already accomplished 
fact, which the new cultural practices then represent [labeling], we 
should think, instead, of identity as a “production,” which is never 
complete, always in process, and always constituted within, not outside, 
representation.” This perspective challenges the perception that fixed 
and essentialized cultural and social representations are finished 
products. Identity is always evolving and transforming as a process 
grounded in historical consciousness, since identities are not formed in 
a vacuum or in an instant; they are based in particularities and are 
formed over time. 

The construction of U.S. Latina/o identities follow this 
understanding of identity as never finished, always fluid—this in 
contrast to the labeling process that intends to fix identities that is used 
constantly against Latina/os in the United States; it is in fact a colonial 
enterprise, imposing stereotypes which blur the self, such that U.S. 
Latina/os, as colonial subjects, become Others within United States 
society. Colonial discourses have been responsible for fixing the 
identities of U.S. Latina/os first by erasing their history and then by 
imposing labels. But U.S. Latina/os can break away from these 
discourses of representation and from these labels and dis-cover that 
their identities are indeed fluid. In other words, once U.S. Latina/os 
recognize the imposed stereotypes as colonial discourses they can 


Foe ip eee ee Ce ee A = 8 3 S Soc 
' Shmuel N. Eisenstadt, “The Construction of Collective Identities in Latin 


America: Beyond the European Nation State Model,” in Constructing Collective 
Identities and Shaping Public Spheres: Latin American Paths, eds. Luis Roniger and 
Mario Sznajder (Portland: Sussex Academic Press, 1998), 246. 
' Stuart Hall, “Cultural Identity and Diaspora,” in Contemporary Postcolonial 
Theory: A Reader, ed. Padmini Mongia (London: Arnold, 1996), 110. 
Ibid. 
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become engaged in a process of identity construction, by de- 
constructing the imposed identity and constructing alternative 
identities. These new identities are grounded in their capacity to 
become subjects by talking, self-identifying, and narrating their own 
history. They become “historical subject[s] and agent[s] of an 
oppositional discourse.”'? This process occurs as they dis-cover their 
histories in light of their social and cultural location. 

Such new identity construction promotes the re-interpretation and 
re-imagining of the past, not for the sake of fixing historical 
representations, but to provide meaning and purpose to the process of 
constant transformation. Thus, identities are grounded in the cultural 
experience of the people, and for that matter “have histories” even if 
those histories “undergo constant transformation." As Hall 
acknowledges, these cultural identities, 


[flar from being eternally fixed in some * 
essentialized past... are subject-to the continuous “play” 
of history, culture and power. Far from being grounded 
in a ‘mere’ recovery of the past, which is waiting to be 
found, and which, when found, will secure our sense of 
ourselves into eternity, identities are the names we give 
to the different ways we are positioned by, and position 
ourselves within, the narratives of the past.’ 


In this sense, identity construction is not a matter of just looking 
at the past but of using historical consciousness in the interpretation of 
the past to search for meanings and identities. The process entails 
going beyond the traditional (colonial) stories in order to grasp what 
lies behind them, as it is here that “hidden” voices are located which 
help in the construction of identities for the Other. After conversion, 


LB Benita Parry, “Problems in Current Theories of Colonial Discourse,” The Post- 
~ colonial Studies Reader, ed. Bill Ashcroft, Gareth Griffiths, and Helen Tiffin (New 
York: Routledge, 1995), 44. 

Hall, 112. 

3 Tbid. | 
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U.S. Latina/o Muslims confront the social discourses that have fixed 
their identities in order to re-construct their identity. 


Conversion and Identity 


Theologian V. Bailey Gillespie in his work The Dynamics of 
Religious Conversion states, “The question for those interested in 
identity is not whether religious conversion is valid in terms of 
theological truth but whether it is a part of an identity experience or can 
be contributory to it.”"° He goes on to answer the question in the 
affirmative by arguing that, “The religious conversion experience 
provides a turning point in the life of the young person or older adult 
and answers the questions raised when individuals face the problem of 
just what they are going to give their lives to or for.”” Gillespie 
understands this relationship between conversion and identity in light 
of a theological paradigm, as the individual finds religious change and 
that change affects the way she or he interprets the world. 

While I recognize the importance of this theological 
interpretation, my argument here goes beyond the theological 
interpretations of conversion, as I look: into the cultural and 
anthropological aspects that define religious conversion and how it 
affects the process of identity construction of the convert. Religious 
experiences (or lack thereof) are an important part in the formation of 
identities because they are intrinsic to the individual’s cultural 
worldview. Thus, conversion to a new religious system impacts and/or 
interrupts the process of identity construction. Sometimes the impact 
of conversion on identity is larger than other changes “because religion 
is believed to be deeply rooted in the family connections, cultural 
traditions, ingrained customs, and ideologies.”'* The newfound 
religious system confronts the established system and for that matter 


_J£ V. Bailey Gillespie, The Dynamics of Religious Conversion (Birmingham, 
Alabama: Religious Education Press, 1991), 167. 
7 Tbid. 
18 Lewis R. Rambo, “Anthropology and the Study of Conversion,” in The 
Anthropology of Religious Conversion, ed. Andrew Buckser and Stephen D. Glazier 
(Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 2003), 212. 
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confronts the identity of the individual. For “minoritized” groups, the 
experiences of “hostility and prejudice from the wider society” serve to 
“sharpen the contours of identity,” and thus a transformation of an 
essential aspect of that group’s identity becomes critical.'? In this 
sense, conversion becomes a moment of predicament in which the 
convert has to find a way to reconcile the identity formed before 
conversion with the new religious system that may or may not fit this 
identity. 

U.S. Latina/o Muslims are forced to re-envision their culture as 
their new religious experiences do not fit the traditional understanding 
of latinidad. The initial stages of this process follow the theological 
interpretations Gillespie focus on, as they are connected to their new 
religious practices and the commitment they make to the newfound 
religion. The converts see their changes as a way to re-organize their 
life in light of the their new religious vision. But these changes are not 
limited to a theological interpretation because of the cultural connection 
to the religious practices. For example, as shown in the previous 
chapter, the changing in diet and clothes other members of the U.S. 
Latino community perceive as being strange not only for their religious 
connotations but because they are not readily recognized as being part 
of the established culture. These are seen as “non-aspects” of what 
being U.S. Latina/o means, and for that matter, converts are situated 
outside of the traditional understandings and thus, forced to re- 
construct their identity. This re-construction has to do with religion as 
much as it has to do with a re-interpretation of culture, as conversion 
proves to be a cultural endeavor as much as a religious one. 

Anthropologist Diane Austin-Broos explains conversion as a 
passage, a cultural passage, not a complete break with the past or a 
syncretic activity. This passage shows the movement that the convert 
goes through as she or he searches for new meanings and connections. 
“Conversion is a type of passage that negotiates a place in the world. 
Conversion as passage is also quest, a quest to be at home in a world 


experienced as turbulent or constraining or, in some particular way, as 


es Sophie Gilliat-Ray, “Rediscovering Islam: a Muslim Journey of Faith,” in 
Religious Conversion: Contemporary Practices and Controversies, ed. Christopher 

Lamb and M. Darrol Bryant (London and New York: Cassell, 1999), 323 
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wanting in value.” Again, this passage does not imply a cultural 


breach, but a cultural dis-covery as the convert finds a way to make 
sense of the new religious experience and a new cultural identity. 
Conversion as a passage is continual and not static or fixed; it is always 
producing not just a change in social life, but also a change in 
meanings. Identity is then re-constructed to include this cultural dis- 
covery. As Karin van Nieuwkerk states, “Conversion is a multilayered, 
continuous process in which new identities and discourses are produced 
and reproduced.””’ Conversion provides a progress in the life of the 
convert from one state to another without a rupture because after all the 
new religious system can only be understood from the particular 
cultural location of the convert at the moment when conversion began. 
As Sachs Norris argues, “Given that cultural beliefs and practices shape 
experience, and that the meaning of religious language and ritual is 
grounded in embodied experience, converts initially understand the 
symbolism and language of their adopted religion through the filter of 
their original language and worldview.” Thus, converts opt for a new 
religious system not because it is totally different from the one they 
previously followed but because “it corresponds with ideas or wishes - 
that have arisen within an existing psychological context. It is not 
just about a change in the religious aspect within, identity, but 
conversion as a process has an effect on the individual’s construction of 
the self, as a whole. 

When U.S. Latina/os become Muslims they are challenged to 
explain their decision as a cultural passage. They do not want to be 
seen as creating something new; they want to locate their newfound 
religious experience in the context of their culture. They struggle to - 
find an answer to the question: How being a Muslim fit with being a 
U.S. Latina/o? This explains how the cultural passage turns into a 


% Diane Austin-Broos, “The Anthropology of Conversion: An Introduction,” in 
The Anthropology of Religious Conversion, ed. Andrew Buckser and Stephen D. 
Glazier (Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 2003), 2. 

| 21 Karin van Nieuwkerk, “Gender and Conversion to Islam in the West,” in Women 
Embracing Islam: Gender and Conversion in the West, ed. Karin van Nieuwkerk 
(Austin: University of Texas, 2006), 10-11. 
2 Sachs Norris, 171. 
2 Tbid., 179. 
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| crisis of identity as they are trying to bridge their established worldview 
| with the new one. Gillespie speaks to this issue as he points out that, 
“What emerges in conversion could be a stable pattern, a context out of 
| which life begins to be ordered,” and that “During this struggle identity is 
| beginning to be formed, too.’ »4 While religious change brings some 
type of resolution to the initial crisis, the new religious experience leads 
to a crisis of identity that cannot be addressed through theological 
explanations, but only, as mentioned above, through a cultural dis- 
covery. Cultural dis-covery cannot be tackled as part of a construction 
of personal identity, but in the context of group identities. 

As a consequence of conversion the convert may feel out of place 
because of the attitudes of those around her/him as they criticize that 
change. It is when the convert finds a community that she or he begins 
to re-construct her/his identity, re-envisioning their culture together 
with the community. “This sense of belonging both supports the 
person’s sense of identity and gives the person a network of people to 
serve and of which to be a part.”% In this sense, the construction of the 
self should not be understood solely on the basis of a personal endeavor 
because “personal identity is related to the place of group think and 
group expectations.”° Lewis R. Rambo affirms that, “Authentic 
conversion is a movement from mere personal conversion to a living 
out of conversion in the social world.””’ Thus, conversion, while based 
on an individual’s decision for change, requires a social component and 
cannot be fully understood without an analysis of the social 
connections and group identities developed as a consequence. As 
Gillespie finds, “identity and conversion often reorganize one around a 
new center of reference.” While the initial reorganization has to do 
with the convert’s lifestyle, practices, and/or religious experiences, the 

ultimate reorganization that serves as the basis of identity construction 
is intrinsically related to the capacity of the individual to make sense of 


a 


*4 Gillespie, 158. 
. 25 Lewis R. Rambo, Understanding Religious Conversion (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1993), 161. 
26 Gillespie, 142. 
27 Rambo, Understanding, 147. 
2 Gillespie, 165. 
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the decision in light of her/his culture. Their participation within a 
group helps a person establish some of the parameters for identity 
construction. 

I am not denying the importance of personal identity and the role 
that individual interests play in the process of conversion since it 1s 
clear from the examples in the last chapter that individuals engage in a 
personal search as part of their conversion. But, this search develops 
into a crisis that needs to be addressed in community. Within this 
communal experience the individual finds comfort as a member of a 
group and within this group she or he initiates a process of cultural dis- 
covery. This experience within a group is so vital that it becomes a 
lens through which the convert sees the whole process of conversion and 
the way she or he constructs the conversion narrative.’ As Rambo 
explains one of the results of conversion is that the individual “may 
participate in a community of faith that connects him or her to both a 
rich past and an ordered and exciting present which generates a vision of 
the future that mobilizes energy and inspires confidence.” For U.S. 
Latina/o Muslims, connecting to a past is essential because it is how 
they are able to re-construct their identity. Stefano Allievi argues that, 
“Conversion, as entry into another culture and another religion, 
presupposes strong moments that symbolically sanction the conversion 
itself and reinforce its significance as a radical change and clean break 
with the past** In this sense, U.S. Latina/o Muslims do not see 
conversion as a process of breaking with the past but as an opportunity 
to dis-cover it and find a cultural memory that serves as a source for 
identity. This process is similar to the one introduced in the first 
chapter as the members of this community act as historical subjects in 
order to confront those established labels that constrain their 


7 See Karin van Nieuwkerk, “Gender, Conversion, and Islam: A Comparison of 
Online and Offline Conversion Narratives,” in Women Embracing Islam: Gender and 
Conversion in the West, ed. Karin van Nieuwkerk (Austin: University of Texas, — 
2006), 95-119. 

9 Rambo, Understanding, 2. 

*' Stefano Allievi, “The Shifting Significance of the Halal/Haram Frontier: 
Narratives on the Hijab and Other Issues.” in Women Embracing Islam: Gender and 
Conversion in the West, ed. Karin van Nieuwkerk (Austin: University of Texas, 
2006), 124. 
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understanding of themselves. Conversion provides them the 


| attribution in various spheres of life. 
| historical consciousness in order dis-cover their culture memory, which 


opportunity of re-defining themselves since as Rambo finds that, 
“Central to the converting process is the convert’s reconstruction of his 
or her biographical memory and deployment of a new system of 
” They will re-construct their 


serves as the foundation for a new identity. 


Re-Interpreting Personal Stories 


The construction or re-construction of identity after religious 
conversion takes many forms. Elena, U.S. Latina Muslim from Los 
Angeles, believes that besides the changes in clothing and eating habits, 
she does not see any changes in the way she looks at her culture. She 
argues that her new religion does not influence her ethnic identity and it 
does not change the way she feels about her Mexican nationality.* 
But, Elena’s story is not typical; most U.S. Latina/o Muslims see 
conversion as an opportunity to re-invent themselves, to search for a 
new identity. Erik, a U.S. Latino Muslim from the Bay Area, finds that 
“becoming Muslim empowered [his] identity as being Latino.” 
Conversion became a process through which he could start looking at 
himself in a different way as he became more aware about the meaning 
of his own ethnicity. He “feel[s] like [he is] more Latino now than [he] 
was when [he] wasn't Muslim. Through the adoption of a new 
religion, Erik not only re-directs his spiritual life but also re-focuses on 
the construction of his identity. 

José, also from the Bay Area, goes even further: he says 
conversion allowed him to see J/atinidad beyond the traditional 
categories of color, language or nationality because “becoming” a 


MIS. 5 Eo BOSE R Se Ts 
2 Rambo, Understanding, 169. 
33 Interview with a group of U.S. Latina/os in Los Angeles (July 28, 2006). I use 


- pseudonyms to refer to the U.S. Latina/o Muslims I interviewed as part of my project. 


34 Interview with members of Latino Muslims of the Bay Area in Hayward, 


California (July 30, 2006). 
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Latino was not a choice while the religious experience was. In his 
analysis, his decision for Islam made religion not an intrinsic aspect of 
the culture but as an aspect separated from culture. At the same time, 
José was clear to mention that he doesn’t “think Islam makes [him] feel 
less Latino,” but on the contrary the newfound religion “does 
empower” who he is.°° Edgar, a U.S. Latino Muslim from Los 
Angeles, argues that after conversion he grew stronger in his ethnicity 
because he started studying his own Mexican American culture at the 
same time he continued to study Islam. Before conversion, “culture 
really wasn’t an interest to [him],” since he just considered himself 
Mexican, but now he wants “to study a little bit more in detail.”°’ 
These U.S. Latino Muslims acknowledge the importance of conversion 
in their process of identity re-construction as they are able to move 
beyond the spiritual aspects of their decision into a deeper 
understanding of their transformation. In other words, converts see 
their religious experience of conversion as a process that informs the 
re-defining of their whole identity, not just their religious identity. 

U.S. Latina/o Muslims do not simply re-focus their spirituality by 
transforming their daily activities; they also develop a re-interpretation 
of their personal narrative. This part of the process of identity 
construction is essential because it seeks to provide a narrative through 
which the religious transformation becomes an integral: part of life’s 
story and not just an event that doesn’t make any sense. Thus, 
individuals begin with a re-interpretation of their personal narratives 
and then move to re-construct the historical narratives that serve as the 
norm. While “a common observation is that Islam appeals because it — 
gives the convert the greatest possible contrast with the culture he or | 
she comes from,”*® U.S. Latina/o Muslims seek to find the connections 
between their culture and the newfound religion, and thus conversion is _ 
not seen a way of turning away from their culture. 

For most, as Erik and José show, the crisis created as a result of 
conversion opens that possibility of re-engaging their personal narrative 
and re-interpreting it in light of their transformation, and many find that 


A ARI 
° Ibid. 


7 Interview with a group of U.S. Latina/os in Los Angeles (July 28, 2006). 
%% Van Nieuwkerk, “Gender and Conversion to Islam in the West,” 6-7. 
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conversion allows them to re-think their ethnicity. Individuals look at 


| their pasts and begin to challenge the official history. They start to 


look at history as a source of empowerment because in the narratives of 


| the past they find sources for the re-construction of a historical 


consciousness. These narratives are not typically the ones that 
dominate historical discourses but those that have been silenced. The 
yearning for this dis-covery wasn’t there before because we are raised 
we take for granted the stories we are told and the silences, but when a 
crisis comes we start looking beyond these stories and start filling up 
the silences. In this case, the crisis comes when U.S. Latina/o Muslims 
start feeling marginalized from both the U.S. Latino community and the 
larger Muslim community. This crisis, then, opens the door to a re- 
interpretation of the past in order to find a place that makes sense, an 
identity. 

Patricia wasn’t aware of her family history before she converted to 
Islam, but she finds that through Islam she was compelled to move 
beyond the narratives she was told. She states, “I think coming to 
Islam, for me, it kind of gave me the yearning for this history.”*’ 
Finding, among other things, that there are Native American roots 
within her family allowed her to see her background in a larger context, 
which in itself opened the door to do more searching, beyond the 
individual history. | Consequently, she begins looking into the 
importance of Spain in the construction of who she is as a U.S. 
Latina. In the same way, Erik felt empowered by embracing Islam | 
not just for what it did to his spiritual life but because he found that 
“the facts that we’re connected to Mexico and Spain” made sense.* As 
Felix concludes, reflecting on this conversation, “now [they] have the 
moral responsibility to find about [their] roots, [their] history, all of 
[their] sides. By finding out more about their latinidad, they become 


Interview with members of Latino Muslims of the Bay Area in Hayward, 


California (July 30, 2006). s : 
% The dis-covery of Spain as central aspect of their historical consciousness is 
essential in their process of re-construction of identity. In the next section, I focused 
on this aspect. - 
41 Interview with members of Latino Muslims of the Bay Area in Hayward, 


California (July 30, 2006). 
” Tbid. 
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better equipped to speak to their children and others about the meaning 
of their culture. 

Rafael pushes the discussion even further as he connects this 
responsibility to Islamic law. He states, “I feel much more empowered 
[now] that I [am] more informed about myself and about the Latino 
culture.” For him, “one of the five Muslim maxims” speaks to the 
importance that “customs and traditions carry.” While a discussion 
regarding Islamic law lies beyond the scope of this project, Rafael”s 
reflection speaks to the connection U.S. Latina/o Muslims constantly 
seek between their culture and the newfound religion in order to 
challenge the critiques regarding their lack of latinidad. For Rafael, it 
is important to understand that “Latino culture and Islamic culture are 
very intertwined,” as it is exemplified in the similarities of “language, 
architecture, sayings and customs.”*% Maria finds that, “Except for 
wearing hijab or whatever, things that involves a Muslim and his life 
are not that different from Latinos.” For her, focusing on the 
resemblance becomes the means she uses to talk not only about her 
experience in Islam but to explain how U.S. Latina/os do not lose their 
latinidad in the transition after their conversion. She explains: 


And I tend to assume that's simply because we 
have African obviously in us. I met a group of 
Moroccans and they were like so many Puerto Ricans. I 
told them: “You guys are just like us, there are hardly no 
difference except the language, whatever, and maybe the 
religion.” But in terms of the men, the way they are 
protection, leader of the family, and the women, 
sencilla, humilde, you know, caring, take care of the 
family. Those roles are very much a part of a Muslim’s 
life. And so you will find a bunch of Latinos who come 
to Islam because it’s like a transition. It wasn’t a big 


B Tid. 
5 Tbid. 
* Tbid. 
% Interview with María in New York City (July 23, 2006). 
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transition for me to become a Muslim; it was a life I was 
leading already because I am a Boricua and my family is 
this way.” 


Finding the similarities between these cultures is essential in 
the process of reconstructing identity as it allows the individuals to 
establish connections. Thus the conversion process doesn't become a 
path of uncertainty, but as María mentions, a transition. In this 
transition, most U.S. Latina/o Muslims experience what Felix sees as “a 
rebirth of our culture.” Hence, as much as conversion to Islam 
encourages U.S. Latina/os to dis-cover their particular roots and 
history, many also see it as an opportunity to transform the whole 
culture. 

The transformations of the culture begin individually. One 
changes one’s life for the better and offers it as an example of what the 
culture may be. For U.S. Latina/o Muslims, the struggle to become 
recognized among the larger U.S. Latino community makes this 
individual process harder and for that matter the communal experience 
among the member of this group becomes an important aspect in the 
transformation. The communal activity and the solidarity found in the 
U.S. Latino Muslim organizations allows for the possibility of identity 
construction beyond the simple transformation of the spiritual aspects 
of life. It allows for re-encountering the culture. In community, they 
not only feel part of something but also find a secure place to re-invent 
themselves. Omar finds that the “getting together with the brothers” 
provides a site of learning, not only about Islam but also about 
himself.” In this setting the personal histories are put together and a 
group identity is developed. As in the case of individual U.S. Latina/o 
Muslim identities, this group identity is also based on the dis-covery of 


a historical consciousness. The group engages in the reconstruction of 
the past by challenging the official history and “remembering” those 
cultural memories that have been hidden by that history. These cultural 


AT Am: 
Ibid. se 
48 Interview with members of Latino Muslims of the Bay Area in Hayward, 
- California (July 30, 2006). 
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memories serve as the basis for the establishment of new cultural 
identities that will then facilitate the transformation of culture. Thus, 
after conversion, U.S. Latina/o Muslims go from a construction of new 
individual identities to the re-construction of their cultural identity as a 
group by going back and re-constructing the historical narratives of 
U.S. Latina/os. The re-construction is not based on the dis-covery of 
recent memories but the dis-covery of foundational cultural memories 
that re-define history. 


Resumen 


Latinas/os son el grupo étnico “minoritarizado” con el más rápido 
crecimiento en EE.UU y el Islam es una de las religiones de más 
rápido crecimiento en los EE.UU. Por lo tanto, no sorprende que la 
población musulmana de origen Latina/o es una de las comunidades de 
mayor crecimiento en los EE.UU. Como una minoría dentro de una 
minoría, la forma en que Latinas/os musulmanes construyen su 
identidad no sólo es interesante en sí mismo, sino también de interés 
por los desafíos ha las ideas tradicionales de la identidad. Latina/o en 
EE.UU. Este artículo explora la primera fase de ¡este proceso, 
concentrándose en particular en la manera en que la memoria cultural 
es des-cubierta a través de la experiencia religiosa y cómo esta 
memoria se convierte en el fundamento para la construcción y la 
comprensión de la identidad Latina/o. A través de su conversión, los 
musulmanes Latinas/os en EE.UU tienen la oportunidad de des-cubrir 
su propia cultura a la luz de su religión renovada. 
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Hispanic Ministry Where Language is No Barrier: 
Church Growth among U.S.-born English-dominant 
Latinos 


Daniel A. Rodríguez 


Introduction 


During the past one hundred and fifty years of mission and 
ministry among Latinos' in the United States, most denominational 
and local church leaders have assumed a “Spanish-speaking church 
model.” This model still dominates the landscape of Hispanic 
ministries among evangelicals in the United States. Unfortunately, 
this model is generally not successful when targeting U.S.-born” 
English-dominant Latinos. ¿ 

This study explores how linguistic, cultural and social- 
economic factors have re-shaped ministry paradigms and practices 
in churches that traditionally targeted foreign-born  Spanish- 
dominant Latinos but now also successfully target U.S.-born 
English-dominant Latinos. The remarkable success of these “multi- 
lingual” and “multi-generational churches” reveals that a 
commitment to serve, evangelize and disciple U.S.-born Latinos 
obliges church leaders to embrace more  contextually-appropriate 


' Latino and Hispanic will be used interchangeably throughout this study to 
refer to all individuals of Latin American ancestry who reside either legally or 
illegally within the borders of the Unites States of America. 

? U.S.-born and native-born Hispanic/Latino will be used synonymously in 
this study to refer to Hispanics who were born in the United States of America 
including second and third-generation Latinos. 

> Reverend Samuel Rodriguez, President of the National Hispanic Christian 
Leadership Conference prefers the term “trans-generational churches” to “multi- 


- generational churches” because it implies the passing on of the faith from one 


generation to another as in the case of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and Lois, Eunice 


and Timothy (Personal interview, July 2, 2008). 
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ministry models for English-dominant Latinos who often feel out of 
place or even unwelcome in churches that are exclusively Spanish- 
speaking, but who are also reluctant to assimilate into English- 
speaking dominant-group churches. The article concludes by 
identifying strategic implications for church leaders committed to 
becoming all things to all Hispanics. 


The Moment of Transition 


In Exodus 17:1-7, shortly after their deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage the people tested the Lord grumbling against his 
servant Moses because they had no water to drink. Moses is then 
instructed by the Lord, “Strike the rock, and water will come out of 
it for the people to drink.” Numbers 20:1-13, describes a similar 
situation forty years later when a second-generation of Israelites 
grumbles against Moses because there is no water to drink. Once 
more God instructs Moses to take his staff and leads him to a rock. 
However, this time the instructions are modified slightly. Instead of 
striking the rock, Moses is instructed to speak to the rock, which 
will then produce water to quench the people’s thirst. Unfortunately 
for Moses and the people, he fails to recognize what Dave Serrano, 
pastor at Thessalonica Christian Church in the South Bronx calls 
“the moment of transition,’ thereby losing his privilege to lead the 
people into the Promised Land.* Moses may have been the first 


pastor to respond with the so-called seven last words of the church, - 


“We”ve never done it like that before!” 
It is the opinion of a growing number of Latino pastors that 
like Moses in Numbers 20, many of the older and often foreign-born 


leaders of Hispanic churches in the United States fail to recognize — 


that their neighborhoods are in a “moment of transition.” Older 
Hispanic barrios in cities like Los Angeles, San Antonio, Miami, 
New York and Chicago, once dominated by first-generation 
Spanish-speaking mexicanos, cubanos and puertoriquefios are now 
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Dave Serrano, personal interview, May 21, 2008. 
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dominated by U.S.-born Mexicans, Cubans and Puerto Ricans. Even 
more significantly, a growing number of Latinos are not only 
English dominant they do not speak Spanish at all. Furthermore, 


_ they often feel little or no allegiance to their ancestral homelands or 
to the cultural and religious commitments their parents or 


grandparents brought with them from Mexico, Cuba or Puerto Rico.” 
A Generation Often Overlooked 


Many Americans including many Hispanic church leaders 
assume that the overwhelming majority of Hispanics in the U.S. are 
immigrants, for whom English is a second language and for whom 
American society and its core values are foreign. But according to 
the recent U.S. Census figures, 61 percent of the 35 million 
Hispanics counted in the 2000 census were born in the U.S.° In 2005 
a study published by the PEW Hispanic Center found that 60 pércent 
of all Hispanics in the U.S. were~native-born. The same study 
revealed that 61 percent of all native-born Latinos were English 
dominant, 35 percent were bilingual, while only 4 percent indicated 
that they were Spanish dominant.’ These findings were similar to 
those published in 2005 by a multicultural market research firm that 
found English is the undisputed language of preference among 1.5- 


> The churches highlighted in this study primarily target Latinos of Mexican, 
Cuban and Puerto Rican ancestry. Together these three sub-groups represent 79.1 
percent of the Hispanic population in the United States (U.S. Census Bureau, “The 
Hispanic Population in the United States, March 2000,” accessed on November 8, 
2008 at http://www.census.gov/population/socdemo/hispanic/p20-535/p20-535.pdf). 

S Tbid. 

7 Pew Hispanic Center, "A Statistical Portrait of Hispanics at Mid-Decade," 
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generation" and second-generation Latinos, becoming nearly absolute 
among third-generation Latinos.” 

Unfortunately, the overwhelming majority of Hispanic 
ministries in the U.S. rely almost exclusively on Spanish and 
therefore by default primarily target first-generation Latinos (1.e., 
immigrants). That leaves the majority of Hispanics in the United 
States off the evangelistic radar screens of most Great-Commission 
churches. Like the Hellenized Jews described in Acts 6:1-4,'° U.S.- 
born English-dominant Latinos are going overlooked, at least in so 
far as most Spanish-only evangelical and Pentecostal churches are 
concerned. The present study addresses this problem, highlighting 
several churches that traditionally targeted Spanish-dominant mostly 
foreign-born Latinos but now also successfully target U.S.-born 
English-dominant Latinos. Several questions will be addressed in 
the case studies that follow. Why did these churches make the 
decision to begin programs, ministries and services in English? 
What obstacles. did leaders face at the beginning of this paradigm 
shift? Finally, what results have been observed in those churches 
that respond to the linguistic needs and cultural preferences of U.S.- 
born English-dominant Latinos? - 

Iglesia del Redentor/Church of the Redeemer, Baldwin Park, 
California 


Established in 1961, lglesia del Redentor was one of the first 
Spanish-speaking Evangelical churches in Southern California to 


* The term /.5 generation refers to people who immigrate to a new country before 
their early teens. | 

? New American Dimensions, “Made in America: Communicating with Young 
Latinos,” accessed on November 8, 2008 at www.newamericandimensions.com/ 
downloads/NADAcculturationStudy.pdf. 

~!° Justo Gonzalez, Santa Biblia: The Bible through Hispanic Eyes (Nashville: 

Abingdon Press, 1996), 82. According to Gonzalez, in the book of Acts, Hellenists 
are “Jews who were more at home in Hellenistic [Greek] culture and language than in 
Aramaic, and who therefore were regarded with askance by all ‘good Jews,’ no matter 
what class or social standing.” 
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transition to a multi-lingual multi-generational model. The catalyst 
for change was founding Pastor Aureliano Flores, who as early as 
1962 began to sense “the moment of transition.” As his children 
began to grow and attend local public schools in Baldwin Park, 
| Pastor Flores noticed a trend he had been observing in other 
Hispanic families, his children were becoming acculturated and 
assimilated into the dominant group preferring to speak English 
instead of Spanish.'* Later, as pre-teens and teenagers, the Flores 
children often preferred to visit the English-speaking churches of 
their school friends rather than attend their father’s church. 

During this time Pastor Flores wrestled with the difficult 
options he faced. He could maintain the status quo and inevitably 
see his children leave for an English-speaking church. Worse still, 
he could watch them leave the church all together, a common 
occurrence among children of other families in the congregation. On 
the other hand, he could make the necessary and painful changes to 
adapt his ministry to the linguistic and cultural preferences of his 
children and other U.S.-born Latinos. Torn between keeping his 
family together and maintaining the status quo, Pastor Flores sought 
the guidance of the Lord. According to Pastor Flores, the Lord 
reminded him, “I didn’t call you to preach the Gospel in English or 
Spanish. I called you to preach the Gospel.” So for the love of the 
Gospel and for the love of his family he was compelled to change, 
resulting in a dynamic and thriving 500-member multi-lingual 
church where three generations of the Flores family now serve the 
Lord together in a Hispanic church where worship services and 
Bible classes are offered simultaneously in Spanish and English at 
different locations on their three-acre urban campus.’* 
| When asked what made the initial decision so difficult, 
_ Flores responded, “I knew that I would have to become proficient in 


"Daniel R. Sanchez, Hispanic Realities Impacting America: Implications for 
Evangelism & Missions (Fort Worth, TX: Church Starting Network, 2006), 82-83. 
' Sanchez highlights three important factors that contribute to assimilation among 
the children of immigrants: schooling, media and peers. 

12 Aureliano Flores, personal interview, June 6, 2007. 
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both languages, and since I didn’t speak English very well, I would 
have to be humble, disciplined and work very hard.” Pastor Flores’ 
decade-long commitment to become proficient in English was 
driven by his belief that jealousy and distrust were certain to plague 
a multi-lingual church if it became necessary for him to delegate 
responsibility for the English group to an assistant. Instead, he 
chose to make himself vulnerable, learning to laugh at himself 
whenever he made mistakes while preaching and teaching in 
English. 

Today Pastor Aureliano Flores is completely fluent in English 
and an inspiration to many other pastors, especially to his son Paul, 
who has served as associate pastor for more than ten years. When 
his father announced that he would be retiring in 2008, Paul was 
asked to assume the role of senior pastor. Anticipating his future 
role as senior pastor at Church of the Redeemer, Paul Flores has 
dedicated himself to become as proficient in Spanish as his father 
became in English. Like his father, Pastor Paul Flores is convinced 
that in order to maintain unity in a two-language church there must 
be one vision, and it is the pastor’s duty to cast and nurture that 
vision, which he cannot do unless he is fluent in both English and 
Spanish.” Like his father, Pastor Paul Flores now leads a multi- 
generational Hispanic church where language is no barrier. 


New Life Covenant Ministries, Chicago, Illinois 


Pastor Wilfredo de Jesus, a second-generation Puerto Rican, 
was born and raised in the Humboldt Park neighborhood of Chicago, — 
where he grew up a Roman Catholic in a working class family with 
an alcoholic father. In 1977, at the age of fifteen, Wilfredo landed a 
summer job with the City of Chicago. To his surprise, Wilfredo was 
assigned to assist Templo Cristiano Palestina, a small Hispanic | 
Pentecostal church offering a Vacation Bible School (VBS) for 


1 Paul Flores, personal interview, June 6, 2007. 
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| inner-city kids. During the VBS he was impressed by the 
commitment and passion of the church’s youth. Not long after that 
| summer, Wilfredo gave his life to the Lord and began attending 
| Palestina, where he soon became a lay youth leader. In 1988, 
| Wilfredo married his high school sweetheart, Elizabeth Marrero, the 
| pastor’s daughter. 

A year later, because of his commitment, charisma and 1 
eadership skills, Wilfredo was invited to become the church’s youth 
| minister as well as the Youth Director for the Assemblies of God in 
the Midwest. In 1998, Pastor Ignacio Marrero announced his plans 
to retire in 2000. Wilfredo was asked by Pastor Marrero, the Board 
of Elders, and the congregation of approximately 125 members to 
assume the role of senior pastor upon his father-in-law’s retirement. 
However, before Wilfredo would agree to serve as Palestina’s new 
pastor he proposed a fundamental shift in the church’s traditional 
approach to ministry. He insisted that if the church was to reach and 
serve the community, it must immediately begin incorporating 
English in all its programs and services to meet the linguistic 
preferences of Latinos who love “la comida criolla” (Puerto Rican 
food) but prefer to speak English. Initial fears, resistance and 
reluctance to agree with the proposed changes were mitigated by the 
trust and confidence earned by Pastor Wilfredo during twenty years 
of faithful and loyal service to the church and his mentor, Pastor 
Marrero. 

The fears of older, Spanish-dominant members were 
addressed patiently, respectfully and directly. According to Pastor 
Wilfredo, their biggest fear was that they would be pushed aside and 
inevitably be left behind by the younger, English-dominant majority. 
Wilfredo assured them that as their new pastor he would continue to 
serve every member of the church, but that he had been called by 
God to serve the entire community of Humboldt Park, including 
¡people from diverse linguistic and cultural backgrounds. 
Interestingly, all the board meetings where this historic change was 
¡being discussed were conducted in English, reflecting the 
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dominance of the native-born members of the church.'* Not long 
after the historic change, the church was renamed “New Life 
Covenant Ministries,” reflecting the goal and source of the church’s 
new vision “To be a Christ-like Congregation that transforms the 
community into a NEW LIFE.” 

In 2008, New Life Covenant Ministries now averages over 
4000 in attendance for its five services offered in the auditorium at 
Roberto Clemente High School in the heart of Humboldt Park. Four 
of the five weekend services are offered in English. However, even 
in .the English-language services one can easily perceive the 
boricuan'* influence in the music, prayers and preaching. The one 
Spanish service averages over 500 in attendance, far more that the 
125 members who were attending the Spanish-only services of 
Palestina in 2000. Pastor Wilfredo preaches weekly at all five 
services, staying true to his commitment not to neglect the Spanish- 
speaking members of the church. Nevertheless, the demographic 
makeup of the church is slowly changing, reflecting the diverse 
community in Humboldt Park. Today, 80 percent of the~ 
membership at New Life Covenant is still Latino, the overwhelming 
majority of whom are native-born and English-dominant. But non- 
Latino friends and spouses of members are also finding Christ at 
New Life Covenant, where language is no barrier. 


Iglesia Alpha y Omega/Alpha and Omega Church, Miami, 
Florida 
NS 
Miami is a city of 3 million people, half of whom are 
Hispanic, and the majority of those of Cuban ancestry. So it is not 
surprising that Miami is home to over 300 Hispanic churches, — 


14 Wilfredo De Jesus, personal interview, May 23, 2008. 

'S New Life Covenant Ministries, “Mission and Vision,” accessed on May 16, — 

2008, http://www.mynewlife.org/Content.aspx?content_id =9545&site id=10087. 
Puerto Ricans commonly refer to themselves as Boricuas. > 
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almost all of them exclusively Spanish-speaking. Among the largest 
| and most visible Hispanic churches in Miami is La Iglesia Alpha y 
| Omega, led by founding Pastor Alberto Delgado, a former refugee 


from Cuban, who launched the church in 1984 with just twenty 


| people. Today, Alpha y Omega is a church of approximately 4000 


members, 80 percent of whom are of Cuban ancestry, many, 
immigrants like their pastor. Considered one of the most respected, 
dynamic and successful Hispanic pastors in the U.S., Alberto 


| Delgado surprised many in his church, when four years ago he 


reversed his long-standing conviction and announced that the church 
would expand and encourage the use of English, especially among 
the youth. He also announced plans to begin a worship service in 


' English to meet the needs of U.S.-born members of the church and 


their non-Hispanic friends and spouses. 

When asked what caused him to initiate the unprecedented 
changes in his ministry, Pastor Delgado recalled attending a three- 
day conference for Hispanic Pastors in Long Beach, California 
hosted by the Alianza de Ministerios Evangélicos Nacionales 
(AMEN), a multi-denominational association of Hispanic Protestant 
leaders in the United States. Pastor Delgado was surprised and 
equally disturbed when the entire conference was conducted in 
English, in spite of the fact that virtually every one of the more than 
1,000 people present were Latino. Interacting with dozens of 
participants at the conference he learned that many of the pastors 
served Hispanic churches where English was now the primary 
language used. Like many other pastors and denominational leaders 
who are highly critical of Latino pastors who use or encourage the 
use of English, Delgado initially concluded that the conference 


reflected the context of Mexican-American churches in Southern 


California rather than a national trend that would anytime soon 


impact Cuban-Americans and other Hispanics in South Florida. 
Closer to home, another factor was to have a strategic impact 


| upon Pastor Delgado’s decision to transform Alpha y Omega into a 


17 Alberto Delgado, personal interview, June 27, 2008. 
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multi-lingual church. He had recently become a grandfather and 
observed sadly that in spite of his life-long insistence that his 
children speak to him in Spanish, his U.S.-born adult children only 
spoke to one another, their peers, and to his grandchildren in 
English. To those who questioned his judgment, Delgado responded 
frankly, “If we do not adjust [our approach] we run the risk of losing 
our children and grandchildren to the world.”** 

After three years, the Sunday English service at Alpha y 
Omega draws a little more than 300 people, but attendance is slowly 
climbing as members now recognize that they have a place to invite 
their English-dominant children and grandchildren as well as their 
non-Latino friends and neighbors. Pastor Delgado is confident that 
the attendance in the English service will rise dramatically in the 
coming years. The Friday night youth service now draws more than 
400 teens weekly to a service that freely uses “Spanglish” and 
incorporates rock and salsa music to communicate the gospel to 
English-dominant Hispanic youth “con el sabor latino” (“with a 
Latin flavor”). To those who raise objections about the use of 
English and contemporary music in youth gatherings, Delgado 
responds insightfully, “the message is more important than the genre 
of music used to communicate it.” 

Reflecting on his observations in California, Pastor Delgado 
insists “vamos a llegar a pasar lo mismo aqui” (“We are going to 
experience the same thing [in Miami)”). His vision is to build a 
church where multiple generations of Latinos (English as well as 
Spanish-speaking) and non-Latinos will sentir en casa (“feel at 
home”), a place where language is no barrier.”! 


'® Tbid. 

12 Manuel Ortiz, Hispanic Challenge: Opportunities Confronting the Church 
(Dowers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 1993), 62. Ortiz defines spanglish as a new 
functional language that incorporates both Spanish and English by juxtaposing 
Spanish grammatical structure on English-based words, thereby permitting U.S.- 
born Latinos to develop an identity unique from those of their parents or the 
dominant group. 

2 Delgado, op. cit. 

2 Tbid. 
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The Rejected Generation 


Lay leaders and young Latino pastors including Dave Serrano 
in the South Bronx look at the example of churches described in this 
| study with hopes that other Hispanic churches including his own 
| will respond in similar ways to the needs of younger U.S.-born 
Latinos like himself. However, he still imagines that most U.S.- 
born Latinos will find traditional Hispanic churches dominated by 
immigrants from Puerto Rico, Cuba or Mexico who are often more 
concerned with preserving their language and culture heritage, than 
with embracing the younger native-born Latinos.” 

Daniel de Leon, senior pastor at Templo Calvario in Santa 
Ana, California, one of the largest multi-lingual Hispanic churches 
in the country, observes that the barrier between immigrants and 
native-born Hispanics is widened further when second and third- 
generation Latinos experience rejection at the hands of immigrants 
who criticize them for not speaking Spanish or for speaking it 
poorly.*? Consequently, native-born Latinos do not usually respond 
favorably to the evangelistic efforts of Spanish-speaking immigrant 
- churches where ethnicity is most often determined by language use 

alone. 

Equally surprising to many outside observers is the fact that 
traditionally White, English-dominant churches have also failed to 
attract the growing number of U.S.-born Hispanics. Though they 
usually prefer to speak English and have an affinity for things 
“American,” many second and  later-generation Hispanics 
nonetheless “perceive” that they are treated as second-class citizens 
in the country of their birth and often treated as “outsiders” in the 
churches of the dominant group. Unfortunately, many church 

leaders fail to recognize that even though the linguistic and cultural 
distance between U.S.-born Hispanics and the dominant group has 
| been minimized due to a preference for English and higher levels of 
| 


cnn) 40 e OS A 
2 Serrano, op. cit. 


23 Daniel de Leon, personal interview, March 22, 2007. 
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acculturation, the legacy of 150 years of cultural conflict, 
marginalization and discrimination has not only alienated many 
U.S.-born Hispanics from many institutions of the dominant group, 
including the church, they have also reinforced ethnic identity.” 

Father Virgilio Elizondo, one of the most influential Hispanic 
Roman Catholic theologians of the past 25 years has summarized 
the shared legacy of U.S.-born Latinos: “We have always been 
treated as foreigners in our own countryside—exiles who never left 
home.”% Justo Gonzalez, a leading Hispanic Protestant theologian 
has noted that in spite of the fact that 60 percent of all Latinos are 
American citizens by birth, native-born Latinos are none the less 
“made to feel as if they are newcomers.””° This makes the burden of 
change in the traditional Hispanic church all the more essential, 
because as Gonzalez has observed, “the church is part of the gospel 
itself. The gospel, the good news, is not only that our sins are 
forgiven and we are reconciled with God; it is also that we are 
citizens and family with the saints and with God! It is in the church 
that we experience that.”?” 


Becoming All Things to All Latinos 


We began this study by noting the failure of Moses to 
recognize “the moment of transition.” Similarly, many leaders of 


** Carlos H. Arce, “A Reconsideration of Chicano Culture and Identity,” 
Daedulus 110 (1981):171-191. Arce discovered several factors that reinforce 
Hispanic identity among U.S.-born Latinos including continued immigration from 
Latin America, the strength of familial ties and discriminatory treatment in the 
U.S. The latter factor, discrimination, generates intensive intra-group reliance and 
interaction and inhibits socio-cultural contact with non-Latino-descent populations, and 
thereby has the inadvertent effect of reinforcing Latino ethnic identity. 

* Virgilio P. Elizondo, “Mestizaje as a Locus of Theological Reflection,” in 
Arturo J. Bañuelas, editor, Mestizo Christianity: Theology from a Latino 
Perspective (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 1995), 9. 

% Justo Gonzalez, Santa Biblia: The Bible through Hispanic Eyes (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1996), 93. 

27 Tbid., 109. 
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| Hispanic churches fail to recognize and adjust to the dynamic 
| changes taking place in the barrio, where in many cities the majority 
| of Latinos are now U.S.-born and English dominant. In this new 
environment, the Apostle Paul's example is instructive. 

In 1 Corinthians 9:19-23, the Apostle Paul defends himself 
against accusations that he lacks integrity, acting one way and 
teaching one version of the gospel when in the company of Jews, but 
acting another way and preaching what appeared to be a different 
gospel when among Gentiles. To this mistaken understanding of his 
character, intentions and message, Paul informs his critics that he is 
actually motivated by a desire to win more people to Christ, whether 
Jews or Greeks. He insists, “I do this all for the sake of the Gospel” 
(v. 23). Similarly, the actions and motives of the pastors described in 
this study have been questioned and second-guessed by their critics. 
What did motivate the pastors and churches tn o in this study 
to break with the status quo? 


Factors Which Influenced the Transition 


The pastors and churches highlighted in this study were 
influenced by multiple factors to begin programs and services in 
English. Most were motivated by a desire to keep Hispanic families 
(including their own) together under one spiritual roof. They were 
also motivated by a commitment to provide for the spiritual well- 
being and development of the English-dominant youth and young 
adults rather than a desire to preserve Hispanic culture or fluency in 
Spanish. Each pastor was also motivated by a desire to grow, which 
each church did almost immediately, some remarkably. 

Dr. Isaac Canales, senior pastor at Mission Ebenezer Family 
| Church in Carson, California identified additional factors not 
' mentioned by the pastors in this study, including a desire to broaden the 
economic base of the congregation. According to Pastor Canales, 
“you cannot build a great or financially independent church on the 
back of immigrants.” He insists that Hispanic leaders, who desire to 


be free of denominational control or the control of a sponsoring 
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church, must reach out strategically to the upwardly mobile native- 
born Latinos.” 


Objections that Must Be Overcome 


To those who were trying to pressure and manipulate the 
Apostle Paul to conform to their cultural and  theological 
preferences, Paul responds, “I am free and belong to no man,” yet 
for the cause of Christ “I make myself a slave to everyone, to win as 
many as possible” (1 Cor. 9:19). In Hispanic Realities Impacting 
America: Implications for Evangelism & Missions (2006), Daniel 
Sanchez has observed that in a similar manner many immigrant 
parents pressure their pastors to help them “preserve the Hispanic 
language and culture.””’ In response to the pressure to assume tasks 
not given to the church, these case studies reveal bold, courageous 
leadership that is not afraid to upset a few to save many more. 
Frustrated and anxious immigrants often counter their determined 
pastors with, “We’ve never done it that way before!” In response to 
this objection, pastors try to help reluctant members to recognize 
that they are often more concerned with conserving ,their ancestral 
culture and language than for the spiritual welfare of their children 
and grandchildren. 

Unconvinced, many members object to separate English 
services insisting that “it will separate our families.” This is 
precisely what happened in 2002 when Victor Rodriguez, senior 
pastor at South San Filadefia Church in San Antonio, Texas 
announced plans to abandon the church’s bi-lingual model and begin 
offering two services, one in Spanish and another in English. 
Rodriguez was convinced that the 150-member church was limiting — 
its growth with bi-lingual services. In 2008, the 900-member South 
San Filadefia Church is one of the fastest-growing churches in the — 


PASEAR A TE PTI asa te ie ER > 
Isaac Canales, personal interview, March 15, 2007. 
2 Sanchez, Hispanic Realities Impacting America, 85. 
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Baptist General Convention of Texas. Many of its new members are 
} the children and grandchildren of the older immigrant generation.” 


Still others objected that promoting the use of English would 


| open the door for Satan to enter via the decadent culture of the 


dominant group. Pastor Canales recalls hearing members object, “e/ 


| diablo habla ingles” (“the devil speaks English!”),°’ revealing the 


sense of “cultural superiority” endemic among many traditional and 
conservative first-generation Hispanics. In Hispanic Challenge: 
Opportunities Confronting the Church (1993), Manuel Ortiz noted 
that the Latino ethnocentrism described by Pastor Canales brings 
with it an anti-American bias that inadvertently reinforces “the 
paradox of living in two hostile worlds.”*? 

Many pastors also had to address Spanish-speaking members’ 
prejudices against native-born, English-speaking Hispanics. 
According to Ortiz, “Linguistic realities should never be used to 
exclude, remove or alienate others, especially those of similar 
cultural roots. Only when we begin to accept others, listen and learn 
from them with great interest, and allow ourselves to enter into each 
other’s world will we be able to reverse the language limitations of 
the second and third generations.” 


Obstacles that Must Be Overcome 


Once they determined that the transition to a multi-lingual 
multi-generational model was God’s will for their ministries, pastors 
faced additional challenges. First, they had to face the reality that 
some of those who disagreed with their decision would leave the 
church. Second, Spanish-dominant pastors confessed that they were 
initially afraid of the hard work and humility required to learn to 
Preach and teach equally well in English. 


Victor Rodriguez, personal interview, July 27, 2008. e: 
E 

Ibid. ; 
32 Ortiz, Hispanic Challenge, 63. 
32 Tbid., 87. 
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Still more challenging for many first-generation pastors was 
the need to recognize that the differences and barriers between 
English and Spanish-speaking Latinos is not just linguistic, but also 
cultural requiring them to make adjustments in the music, and style 
of preaching they were accustomed to using with first-generation 
Hispanics. During his teen and young adult years at Primitive 
Christian Church on the lower East Side of Manhattan, Pastor Marc 
Rivera recalls watching many young Latinos leave the church not so 
much because of the exclusive use of Spanish, but because they 
were turned off by the indefensible legalism and traditionalism that 
still characterizes many Hispanic Pentecostal churches.* Pastors 
and churches like those highlighted in this study re-visited their 
historic stances on a _ multiplicity of subjects including the 
prohibition against women wearing pants to church. Each ultimately 
made the bold and strategic decision to no longer bind culturally- 
informed traditions and prohibitions on its members and guests. 

As he.reflected on the arduous task of accommodating his 
ministry and message to different audiences, the Apostle Paul 
reminds his readers that it was worth the effort. “I have become all 
things to all men so that by all possible means I might save some” (1 Cor. 
9:22). The profiles of the leaders described in this study reveal 
that it takes not just hard work, sensitivity and flexibility to become 
all things to all Latinos, it takes courage, patience and determination 
to meet the inevitable criticism from those who prefer that 
things stay as they are, even at the expense of their children and 
grandchildren’s spiritual welfare. Here again the example of the 
Apostle Paul is instructive. He reminds his critics that his modus 
operandi may not win him their approval, but it will help him to 
share in the blessings of bringing more people to Christ (1 Cor. 9:23). 
Similarly, the pastors and churches highlighted in these case 
studies long ago gave up trying to impress their peers or 
denomination leaders. Their satisfaction appears to come from 
pleasing God, even if it means challenging their culture's "norms of 


Marc Rivera, personal interview, May 20, 2008. 
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j acceptability" (Luke 14:15-24; 15:1-2), for the sake of becoming all 
things to all Latinos in churches where language is no barrier. 


Resumen 


Este estudio analiza los factores lingúísticos, culturales y 
.socio-economicos que determinaron nuevos paradigmas y prácticas 
de ministerio en varias iglesias en los EU que tradicionalmente 
enfocaban su atención al inmigrante de habla hispana, pero ahora 
también con éxito evangelizan a los hispanos de habla inglés 
nativos de los EU. El notable éxito de estas iglesias multi-linguales 
y multi-generacionales pone de manifiesto que el compromiso de 
servir, evangelizar y discipular latinos nacidos en los EU obliga a 
los líderes espirituales adoptar modelos de ministerio más 
apropiados para los latinos de segunda y tercera generación, que 
.por un lado se sienten fuera de lugar o no deseados en muchas 
iglesias que se dirigen a los inmigrantes de habla hispana, pero por 
otro lado, se resisten a asimilar a las iglesias del grupo dominante 
de habla inglés. 

Se presta especial atención a los enfoques de contenido 
adecuado para la evangelización, predicación, y de culto en estas 
iglesias hispanas multi-linguales y multi-generacionales. El estudio 
concluye identificando las implicaciones estratégicas para líderes 
de ¡iglesias comprometidas al ministerio hispano en los EU en el 
siglo 21. 
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